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CRETARY FLEMMING 
NNOUNCES DETAILS 
F LANGUAGE 
OGRAM 


EA Provides Funds for 
aining and Research 


N A SERIES of press releases and bulle- 

tins, the United States Office of Educa- 
n has announced an extensive program 
language development under the pro- 
ions of the various titles of the National 
fense Education Act (NDEA). 


Title VI of the Act is of primary con- 
n to people in the language field. 
tle VI, entitled ‘‘Language Develop- 
nt,” provides in Part A for Centers and 
search and Studies while Part B au- 
jorizes Language Institutes. The Lan- 
age and Area Centers, under provisions 
Section 601, Part A, represents a long 
mge program with contracts awarded on 
fund-matching basis to institutions 
ich already had programs in the pri- 
ity languages. Language Institutes 
art B, Sec. 611), on the other hand, are 
signed to train teachers in the com- 
nly taught languages and are fully 
bsidized by the government. 


Nineteen centers for the critical lan- 
ages of first priority and for a second 
oup of second priority were established 
various institutions of higher learning 
the United States. The University of 
lifornia (Berkeley) , Chicago, Harvard, 
ichigan and Pennsylvania received 
nds for two centers each. One center 
s been established at each of the follow- 
g: Columbia, Howard, Kansas, New 
rk, Princeton, Stanford, Washington, 
isconsin and Yale. Top priority lan- 
ages to be taught at these institutions 
e Arabic, Chinese, Hindi-Urdu, Jap- 
ese, Portuguese, and Russian. The sec- 
d group of languages includes Bengali, 
Finnish, Gujerati, modern 
ebrew, Hungarian, Indonesian-Malay, 
halkha (Mongolian), Kor2an, Marathi, 
rsian, Polish, Serbo-Croatian, Singha- 
se, Swahili, Tamil, Telugu, Thai, Tibet- 
1, Turkish, Uralic-Altaic languages, Viet- 
mese and Yoruba. +i 

See SECRETARY, 6, Col. 2 
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BINATIONAL CENTER PROGRAM 
NEEDS QUALIFIED PERSONS 


USIA Expands English Teaching in All Continents 


T A RECENT conference on teach- 
ing English abroad, it was empha- 
sized that the demand for teachers of 
English as a second language was so great 
that neither the British nor Americans 
would ever have a sufficient number of 
teachers to meet this demand. This fact 
was impressed upon the writer when the 
officials administering USIA’s Binational 
Center program indicated their chronic 
need for qualified persons to staff bina- 
tional centers abroad. 


Several Types of Positions 


The Binational Center program offers 
positions as Center Director, Director of 
Courses, or English teacher with super- 
vising responsibilities. Age and experi- 
ence are considered in selecting these 
categories. At larger centers a Director of 
Activities, and a Librarian may also be 
needed. In some cases, the center is a 
one-man post and the position of Direc- 
tor requires the performance of a variety 
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of duties rather than specialization. As a 
rule, recruitment is aimed at providing an 
overlap of personnel and thereby afford- 
ing a period of apprenticeship for the 
new grantee, who then will have the 
opportunity of moving from Assistant 
Director of Courses to Director of this 
activity. 


Participants Have Grantee Status 


It was emphasized by USIA that per- 
sons selected for these assignments are 
awarded grants. They are therefore not 
government officials, with extraterritorial 
status, but private citizens dedicated to 
creating international understanding. For 
this reason a grantee is ineligible for cer- 
tain benefits such as participation in the 
Civil Service retirement program, al- 
though grantees participate in the Social 
Security program. The Agency pointed 
out that advancement within the Bi- 
national Center system was a definite 


See BNC, 2, Col. 1 


Young Colombians Learn English at the Binational Center in Medellin. 
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policy as well as the encouragement of 
lateral entry into the Foreign Service of 
the Agency. Grants are awarded on an 
annual basis and the minimum period a 
person is expected to serve is two years. 


Foreign Language Background 
Acceptable 

In addition to the usual written appli- 
cations and references, prospective gran- 
tees are interviewed by a 3-man panel. It 
is the opinion of the Agency that experi- 
enced foreign language teachers are espe- 
cially qualified to do the job of language 
teaching “in reverse’ due to the fact 
that one must know well the language of 
the host country as well as be a native 
speaker or accent-free speaker of English. 
Specialists in teaching English as a for- 
eign language are eminently desirable. 
The principles of linguistic science are 
also a valuable asset due to the emphasis 
on the oral-aural approach and the fre- 
quent need for developing structurally 
graded material. 

The applicant, in addition to having 
been an American citizen for at least ten 
years, must have a substantially American 
education and if married, must be mar- 
ried to an American citizen. Married 
women or those with dependents are, 
however, regarded as disqualified, al- 
though an American woman, accompany- 
ing her husband to a post, may be hired 
locally at one of the centers. 

Because of the responsibility of the 
grantees, they are expected to be solidly 
conversant with the American cultural 
background and have the ability to co- 
operate with people at all levels both 
oficial and unofficial. Age and experi- 
ence requirements are also important 
criteria for selection and placement. 


Grants Are Attractive 

The amount of a grant depends on sev- 
eral variables: type and responsibilities of 
the position, location of post, cost of 
living at the post, family status and quali- 
fications of the grantee. The position of 
English teacher carries a minimum grant 
of $5,000, and a maximum grant of 
$9,500 per annum; Director of Courses 
$5,500 to $10,500 p.a.; Center Director 
$6,000 to $12,500 p.a. Other positions 
include Librarian $5,500 to $10,000 and 
Director of Activities $5,500 to $10,000. 
Foreign Service travel regulations govern 
all matters connected with official travel, 
and grantees receive eight weeks training 
at the Agency. 

The Binational Centers are private, 
autonomous organizations, supported by 
both the U. S. and the host country, and 
engage in a series of educational and 
informational activities of which English 
teaching is a highly important part. ‘They 
differ considerably from the U. S. Infor- 


a 


mation Centers abroad, which are official 
installations staffed by Foreign Service 
personnel of the U. S. Information 
Agency. 


Social, Cultural, Economic Reasons 


According to USIA statistics, 165,000 
individuals, chiefly adults, were learning 
English for social, cultural or economic 
reasons. These adult students, most of 
whom are in Latin America, use the facil- 
ities of the Binational Center not only 
for language classes but also come for a 
variety of cultural activities and for infor- 
mation about U. S. life and culture. It 
is at the Center that they apply for 
scholarships, take proficiency examina- 
tions in English, and the like. Many na- 
tional teachers of English learn to im- 
prove their teaching technique at Bina- 
tional Center sponsored seminars. 


Program Expansion 


Binational Centers are principally lo- 
cated in the Near and Far East and Latin 
America, although in the past year they 
have made their appearance on the Euro- 
pean continent in Italy and Spain. The 
greatest expansion in the Agency’s Eng- 
lish teaching program during the past 
three years has occurred in Africa, where 
language institutes have been .set up in 
Tunisia, Libya, Morocco, Somalia and 
Guinea. 


How to Apply 

All persons interested in such a career 
should apply for a grant vy writing the 
Chief, Employment Branch, U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency, Washington 25, D. C.,, 
and requesting an “Application for a 
grant for service in a binational center 
abroad.” For sources of information about 
the overseas teaching positions, one 
should request Pamphlet 29 from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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TEACHERS 
IMPROVE GERMAN 


IN HAMBURG 


UNESCO Institute is Host to 
Foreign Teachers of German 
RECENT announcement reported 
the second in-service training course 
for foreign teachers of German at th 
UNESCO -Institut fuer Paedagogik 
Hamburg, Germany. The training cou 
was given from August 8 to September 
in cooperation with the Department o 
German for Foreigners, University 0 
Hamburg; the Sprachen und Dolmetsche 
Institut, Inc., Hamburg; and the Goeth 
Institut of Munich. 
Program for Teachers 

The in-service course was primarily fo 
foreign teachers of German and the pro 
gram included the following topics 0 
value to such teachers: interpretation 0 
poetry; literature of the 20th century 
political, cultural and economic problem 
since 1945; phonetics of modern Germant 
methodology, etc. | 

Persons interested in similar training 
courses in the future should address the 
Hamburger Fortbildungslehrgang fue: 
auslaendische Deutschlehrer, UNESCO! 
Institut fuer Paedagogik, Hamburg ry 
Feldbrunnenstrasse 70. 


Correction to article on 
Georgetown English Teaching 
Program—LR Vol. 1, No. 3. 
The linguistic and theoretical | 
aspects of the entire English Pro- | 
gram at Georgetown University are | 
directly under Professor William M. 
Austin. Professor Austin handles 
the important phases of the linguis- 
tic training of future teachers. The 
Reporter staff regrets this omission. 


LANGUAGE | 
SPECIALIST NEEDEL 
IN JAMAICA 


Person Would Seek to Improve: 
Language Teaching 
4 fixe University College of the Wee 
Indies in Jamaica is searching for | 
member of the staff who would work ili 
the college’s Department of Educatior 
and would be mostly concerned with tk 
teaching and research needed to ae: 
the standard of modern language tea 
ing in the West Indies. 
Anyone interested should write Jone 
J. Figueroa, Professor of Educatios 


U.C.W.I., Kingston 7, Jamaica, the Wes 
Indies. 
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INGLISH LANGUAGE SERVICES 


ergy and Enthusiasm Reign 


HE WRITER aarrived at the well- 
appointed and modern offices of Eng- 
hh Language Services, Inc., for the pur- 
se of interviewing its staff for this article. 
was his first introduction to this rela- 
ely new, vigorous organization in the 
Id of language teaching. The enthusi- 
of its young and energetic president, 
win T. Cornelius, Jr., was infectious, as 
s that of the staff he has gathered 
und him. 
Over coffee cups, our conversation 
gan, and soon turned to the far-flung 
tivities of ELS in various parts of the 
rid. The organization, it was learned, 
$ a corporate, non-institutional struc- 
re, that enables it to function anywhere 
the world and to offer all kinds of 
ofessional services in language teaching. 
aim, Cornelius emphasized, is to make 
ch professional services available, in 
der to help fulfill the great need for 
glish teaching, whether by government 
encies or non-government  organiza- 
ns; and ELS is prepared to furnish 
atever may be required in this en- 
avor, from the writing of textbooks 
d the preparation of prerecorded tapes 
‘the stafing and administration of over- 
as institutes. 
“The people who want to learn Eng- 
hh are going to learn it some way,” 
rnelius said. “It is our aim to do all 
can to help in giving them a chance 
learn it in the most expeditious and 
ective manner possible, using the best 
perience of language personnel, lin- 
istic scholars, and administrators. 
e’re also interested, of course, in the 
aching of foreign languages to English 
eakers, and we have a number of proj- 
ts under way in various languages for 
is purpose.” 
Executive Staff 

The cumulative experience in the lan- 
wage teaching field of the executive staff 
ELS runs into decades. Headed by the 
esident, Mr. Cornelius, the executive 
aff consists of Willard D. Sheeler, Vice 
resident, formerly with USIA and the 
merican University Language Center; 
. L. Davis, formerly Director of the 
. U. Language Center; David W. Mize, 
rrently performing duties in Libya un- 
r a contract with the ICA; H. Jeffrey 
inda; and Earle W. Brockman. 

The Program Development Division is 
aded by Dr. Davis, who joined ELS in 
ly. In this position, Davis is responsible 
r the planning and development of 
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FAST GROWING 


By Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 


long range English teaching projects for 
ELS. A number of these programs are 
carried out for government agencies. 


Overseas Projects 

ELS furnishes professional _ services 
overseas in a number of countries, includ- 
ing Somalia, Iraq, Libya, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Guinea, and others. These pro- 
grams are primarily adult education proj- 
ects operated by personnel of ELS for US 
agencies. Following the pattern of Eng- 
lish language programs elsewhere, occa- 
sional seminars are offered for national 
teachers of English, and the centers also 
cooperate in training students and pro- 
fessionals who will be eligible for U.S. 
government-sponsored training in the 
United States. 

One very successful project sponsored 
by the USIA and staffed with ELS person- 
nel, is the Bourguiba School of English 
in Tunisia. This institution has the co- 
operation of the Tunisian government 
and has made a significant contribution 
to the English language training of gov- 
ernment officials of that country. 

ELS also operates two programs in 
Libya. One of these programs is a teacher 
training project carried on by a U.S. Gov- 
ernment agency in cooperation with the 
Libyan government. The other program 
is an adult English language training 
project. A teacher training project was 
carried out in 1958 in Yugoslavia with 
Professor Martin Joos serving as the ELS 
specialist. As the program develops in 
the Middle East, ELS expects to coordi- 
nate certain teacher training activities on 
a regional basis. 


Materials Development 

Complementary to the Program Devel- 
opment Division is the Division of Mate- 
rials Development, directed by Mr. 
Binda. The materials development staff 
of ELS consists of a number of course 
writers, chosen because of their particular 
skills and experience in actual teaching 
situations. Dr. J Milton Cowan of Cor- 
nell University serves as Chief Consultant 
on publications. 

In addition to its work in the teaching 
of English as a foreign language, ELS also 
lends its talents to the preparation of 
foreign language materials for English 
speakers. Under way at the present time 
is the series of course writing projects for 
the U.S. military, including the develop- 
ment of English language textbooks and 
tapes, and materials for French, German, 
Hebrew, Thai and Italian courses. 


~ = 
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Further activities for Americans in- 
clude training and orientation in foreign 
languages and in the methodology of 
teaching English as a foreign language, 
for various agencies on a contractual 
basis. 

For the recording of courses, ELS is 
equipped with modern recording studios, 
and language study tapes are prepared in 
a variety of languages in addition to 
English. These tapes are duplicated and 
made available to various agencies for use 
overseas. For general staff training, study 
tapes are available in several dialects of 
Arabic, in Russian, and in Mandarin 
Chinese, and a number of other languages 
are in preparation. 

Plans call for adding high-speed tape- 
duplicating equipment to the facilities of 
ELS, in order to provide quick service to 
English teaching centers in all parts of 
the world. 


Flexibility of Action 
The staff of ELS feels that its organiza- 
tional setup is especially advantageous in 
that it offers flexibility of action and the 
opportunity for imagination and initia- 
tive to operate in many directions. Future 
plans, for example, call for the develop- 
ment of a training film in applied lin- 
guistics for teachers of English as a second 
language; facilities for short-term train- 
ing of personnel in foreign languages, 
including English; and the production of 
a wide range of oral-aural materials for 
agencies engaged in English teaching 
activities in various parts of the world. 
Other Staff Members 

The writer also met the other members 
of the ELS main office staff, who deserve 
a large share of credit for the success of 
the operation. The composition shop, for 
See ELS, 4, Col. 1 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


American Anthropological Association (Annual) 
American Association of Teachers of French 
American Association of Teachers of German 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 


American Association of Teachers of Slavic and 


East European Languages 


American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


American Dialect Society 
College English Association 


Linguistic Society of America (Annual) 


Modern Language Association of America (Annual) 


National Council of Teachers of English 


National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 


Association 
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the preparation of textbook materials, is 
headed by Mr. Brockman, formerly with 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties. Hartley Jones is audio-linguist, in 
charge of the production and editing of 
language study tapes. The administrative 
assistant is Miss Phyllis Ann Charnley. 


Staff Needs 


The writer was told that ELS has con- 
tinuing staff needs and a register is being 
compiled of qualified persons interested 
in participating in its various language 
activities. Often these needs are for per- 
sons with unusual combinations of train- 
ing in linguistics and experience in lan- 
guage teaching, in addition to a familiar- 
ity with foreign peoples and cultures. 

Interested persons are invited to com- 
municate with the vice president, Willard 
D. Sheeler, at the main offices of English 
Language Services, Inc., 919 Eighteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


December 27-30, 1959 
Mexico City 
December 30, 1959 
Chicago 

December 30, 1959 
Chicago 

December 27 & 29, 1959 
Chicago 

December 29, 1959 
Chicago 

December 30, 1959 
Chicago 

December 28, 1959 
Chicago 

December 28, 1959 
Chicago 

December 27-29, 1959 
Chicago 

December 27-29, 1959 
Chicago 

November 26-28, 1959 
Denver 


December 31, 1959 
Chicago 


FOUNDATIONS SUPPORT 
SCHOLARS AT 
LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE 


CCORDING to a report issued by the 
Michigan Linguistic Institute, the 
Ford Foundation and the American 
Council of Learned Societies provided 
forty summer study aids for students at 
the Institute and a direct institutional 
subsidy of $4,500. 


The Rockefeller Foundation made it 
possible to maintain six members of the 
English Inspectorate of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education at the Institute, 
three of whom are pursuing advanced 
studies at Cornell University and three 
at Michigan. 


In addition, fourteen Filipino teachers 
of English from the University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles) Philippine English 
Project were in attendance, eight of them 
supported by the United States Office of 
Education and five by the Rockefeller 
Foundation through UCLA. 


ICA HAS WORLD 
WIDE LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 


English is Key to Effective 
Technical Assistance | 
By Harry Freeman 


SIGNIFICANT segment of the com- 

plex activities of the International 
Cooperation Administration is the part- 
cipant training program. Each year, ap- 
proximately 6,000 technicians and special- 
ists from over 50 countries in the world 
come to the United States for specialized 
training in America’s industries, hospitals, 
transportation system, its farms and agri- 
cultural research facilities, universities, 
etc. These technicians and specialists are 
called ‘‘participants” because they are 
integral parts of the technical cooperatio 
projects conducted by their native coun+ 
tries and the United States. The character 
and duration of participant training pro 
grams in the United States are varied 
but there is a dominant purpose under‘ 
lying the training: the acquisition or imj 
provement of professional technical skills 
and techniques needed to insure the suck 
cess of technical cooperation programs. 


Participants Need English ) 
Obviously, one of the key factors in 
effective participant training in - the 
United States is English language comi 
petency. Although interpreting servicet 
have been provided for short-term “team’! 
training programs, most participants prot 
grammed for United States training ara 
expected to possess adequate proficiency 
in the English language. 


Measurement of Proficiency 
Measurement of English proficiency ij 
therefore an important part of the rigon 
ous selection procedures carried on bp 
United States Operations Missions abroad 
On the basis of standardized tests devel: 
oped especially for the Internationa: 
Cooperation Administration and the In 
ternational Educational Exchange Servic 
of the Department of State, the Engliss 
language fluency of prospective partic’ 
pants is evaluated and analyzed in term 
of the specialized training they will 
receive in the United States. 
Since the beginning of the participant 
training program, ICA and _predecessc 
agencies have sponsored training for a 
proximately 40,000 participants. As th 
program continues, it is becoming increak 
ingly difficult in many countries to sele 
qualified candidates who are equal. 
qualified in English, particularly tho 
coming from countries where Engli¢ 


See ICA, 5, Col 
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e American Council of Learned 
cieties and The Application of 
guistics 


HE publications of the ACLS in the 

field of applied linguistics have been 
de largely under three successive major 
dertakings: The Intensive Language 
gram, the Program in English as a 
reign Language, and the Program in 
iental Languages. 


“Army Method” Courses 


‘The Intensive Language Program in co- 
eration with the Linguistic Society of 
erica was the first attempt ever made 
a large scale application of descrip- 
e linguistics. It resulted in the pro- 
ction of a number of phrase books 
d of introductory language courses for 
er twenty languages. Most of the ‘‘basic 
rses” appeared first as War Depart- 
nt Education Manuals for the U. S. 
med Forces Institute, and later were 
blished by Henry Holt & Co. as part 
the Holt Spoken Language Series. 


The titles of the Holt Series are in gen- 
1 Spoken X for any language and are 
ompanied by records. The Series in- 
des Burmese, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, 
nish, German, Greek, Hindustani, 
ngarian, Iraqi Arabic, Japanese, 
rean, Malay, Norwegian, Russian, 
bo-Croatian, Thai, and Turkish. 


Spoken English Textbooks 


The courses produced under the Coun- 
’s Program in English as a Foreign 
nguage in 1953-56 were all cut to a 
gle basic pattern, the General Form. 
om this various amounts of adaptation 
n some cases quite considerable—were 
de to fit the language background of 
intended users. The texts are drill- 
tered; the basic recurrent structure of 
ups of lessons contains pronunciation 
ills, dialogs, notes on grammai, gram- 
x drills (pattern practices), and re- 
w dialogs. 
The organization and slant of the texts 
explained by an instructor’s manual 
oken English as a Foreign Language by 
illiam E. Welmers, (Washington, 
mS) 1953. 


The course for Speakers of Spanish was 
blished commercially: El Ingles 
ablado para los que Hablan Espanol, 
Frederick B. Agard y ayudantes, (New 
jrk: Henry Holt and Co.) 1953. The 
he ten books were published by the 
uncil directly. Insofar as they are still 
print, they are now obtainable from 
e Columbia University Press, 2960 
roadway, New. York 27, New York: 
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Book Notices 


The complete list of authors and titles,mostly transliterated, (followed by the 
name of the language in parentheses) follows: 


Bidwell, Charles E., Wise, Sheldon, et al. 
(out of print) 
Gage, William W., et al. (out of print) 


Gedney, William J., et al. in consultation 
with Trager, George L. 


Householder, Fred W., Jr., et al. 
Lees, Robert B., et al. (out of print) 
Lukoff, Fred and assistants 


Paper, Herbert H., and Jazayery, Moham- 
med Ali 


Schmader, Gordon F. 
Williams, Gerald E. et al. 
Yen, Isabella Yiyun 


Kurs Govornog Engleskog Jezika 
Croatian) 


Tieng Anh cho Nguoi Viet (Vietnamese) 
English for Speakers of Thai (Siamese) 


(Serbo- 


He Omiloumene Agglike (Greek) 

Konusulan Ingilizce (Turkish) 

Yong O Hok Pon (Korean) This has been 
replaced by a revised edition An Inten- 
sive Course in English by Lukoff with 
the assistance of Seok Choong Song. 

Englist baraye Iraniyan (Persian) 

Ingalei saga myenma mya a twet (Burmese) 

Bahasa Inggeris (Indonesian) 


(Mandarin Chinese) 
See AMERICAN, 8, Col. 2 


Ying Kuo Hua 
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language teaching has not been a part of 
the educational system. 


Participants Trained Overseas 

In order to create a reservoir of English- 
speaking participant candidates, many 
United States Operations Missions are 
currently sponsoring English language 
training programs for participants. ICA/ 
Washington has supported and assisted 
such overseas programs and has inaugu- 
rated numerous projects designed to al- 
leviate the pressing problems confronting 
overseas selection of participants qualified 
in the English language. 


Varied Pattern of Training 

The patterns of overseas intensive Eng- 
lish language training for participants 
have, up till now, been varied. A recent 
survey of such activities indicates that a 
number of Missions in countries where 
English is not the native language utilize 
local United States Information Service 
English teaching facilities and Bi-National 
Centers. Seventeen Missions in various 
geographical areas have used this type of 
arrangement in differing degrees. In four 
of these Missions, such use is an adjunct 
to other facilities, such as host govern- 
ment-owned electronic teaching equip- 
ment, individual Ministry coaching, pri- 
vate tutoring, and contract with a United 
States university. Although Bi-National 
Center facilities are used widely, only five 
Missions have reported on-going programs 
of special intensive English language in- 
struction at these centers to meet partici- 
pant requirements. These intensive lan- 
guage programs range from one month of 
8 hours instruction daily for special small 
groups, to 16 weeks of 5 to 6 hours of 
daily instruction for individuals or groups. 


Both host country personnel and United 
States dependents are used as instructors 
in such programs; supervisory personnel 
normally consists of American specialists 
in the field of English as a second lan- 
guage. 

In three countries, limited English lan- 
guage training is provided by independ- 
ent Mission effort. In these cases, depend- 
ents of American personnel are used as 
instructors either on a paid or volunteer 
basis. Supervision is provided, in one case, 
by a professional linguist. 

Plans for Expansion 

According to the survey findings, 14 
Missions have as yet no significant or 
formalized English language training pro- 
grams for participants. However, these 
Missions, as well as other Missions, with 
the support of funds especially allocated 
in Washington for this purpose, are cur- 
rently planning special intensive pro- 
grams (usually in conjunction with USIS 
or Bi-National Center facilities) for par- 
ticipants. Much of the special funds allo- 
cated to these Missions is being used to 
purchase language laboratory equipment. 
Some funds are being used to hire local 
teachers of English for participant classes. 


Washington Supports Field 

In Washington, support for field Eng- 
lish training operations is provided, as 
well as establishment through contractual 
arrangements of special intensive “re- 
fresher” English teaching facilities in 
Washington. Other significant activities 
now being carried on are (1) test experi- 
mentation, research, production and 
validation; (2) production and distribu- 
tion of bi-lingual and monolingual tech- 
nical glossaries; (3) creation of texts and 


See ICA, 6, Col. 1 
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taped courses in English especially de- 
signed for overseas intensive English pro- 
grams for participants; and (4) a formal- 
ized agreement with the United States In- 
formation Agency to provide special serv- 
ices and projects, including establishment 
of joint USIS-ICA English teaching en- 
tities in two countries. 


In summary, then, English training ac- 
tivities in the ICA participant training 
program have been steadily increasing in 
the past few years. A flexible pattern of in- 
tensive home-country training is emerging 
and with Washington support and assist- 
ance, it is expected that Mission activities 
in this field will continuously expand and 
improve, resulting in an increased num- 
ber of participants whose command of 
English is sufficient for successful comple- 
tion of training programs in the United 
States. 


The following is a brief summary of 
ICA’s English projects being carried out 
overseas. * 
Yugoslavia: 

Inc. 

Personnel: One 


English Language Services, 


Turkey: Georgetown University, January 
1953-June 1960 
Personnel: Six American Specialists 
Libya: English Language Services, Inc. 
Personnel: ‘Two 
Lebanon: Joint USIA/ICA English 
Teaching Program, 1953-continuing 
Afghanistan: Teachers College, Columbia 
University and the Afghanistan Insti- 
tute of Education, April 1954 - Feb- 
ruary 1960 
Personnel: Approximately 20 American 
English Language Specialists 
Korea: One ICA English Language Ad- 
visor 
South Asia Regional Project: (Thailand, 
Laos, Vietnam) University of Michi- 
gan, 1958-1960 
Personnel: 15 professionals, one secre- 
tary 


* Information furnished by Dr. Rich- 
ard Farnsworth, Education Division, In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. 


In August Professors A. T. A. 
De Souza and W. Schmidt-Hidding 
of the Universities of Ceylon and 
Bonn respectively visited the Cen- 


ter and were guests of honor at a 


luncheon given by the Center. 
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Fellowships 

Along with support to centers of lan- 
guage and area study and research, 171 
fellowships were granted to advanced 
graduate students preparing to be college 
teachers of Arabic, Chinese, Hindi-Urdu, 
Japanese, Portuguese and Russian. Ac- 
cording to a spokesman of the Office of 
Education, it is hoped that the fellowship 
program in 1960-1961 can be expanded to 
include undergraduates, first year gradu- 
ate students and post-doctoral Fellows in 
over twenty-five languages. 

The 171 students were granted fellow- 
ships ranging from $557 to $3,606 de- 
pending on the period of award—summer, 
and/or academic year—and they are study- 
ing at Arizona, University of California 
(Berkeley), UCLA, Chicago, Claremont, 
Colorado, Columbia, Cornell, Dropsie 
College, Fordham, Georgetown, Harvard, 
Hawaii, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Michi- 
gan, Middlebury, Pennsylvania, Radcliffe, 
Seton Hall, Stanford, Tufts, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Yale. It will be noted that 
Fellows are studying at a much larger 
number of institutions than were selected 
for center support. Fellowships were 
granted under provisions of Title VI. 


Institutes 

The institute program this summer had 
twelve language institutes at: Colgate, 
Colorado, Georgia, Hollins, Louisiana 
State, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, San 
Francisco State, South Dakota, Texas and 
Washington. 

The objective of the summer institutes, 
from six to eight weeks in duration, was 
to increase the audio-lingual competence 
of teachers and to introduce new methods 
and techniques, with special attention to 
the application of structural linguistics. 
In addition, attention was given to the 
preparation or the adaptation of teaching 
materials according to these new _ tech- 
niques, and to cultural orientation. All 
twelve summer institutes provided for in- 
struction to teachers of French and Span- 
ish and in addition seven provided for 
German and three for Russian. Teachers 
of foreign languages in elementary schools 
attended institutes at Maine (French), 
Louisiana State University (French and 
Spanish) , Washington (French and Span- 
ish), and Michigan (French, German, 
Spanish) . Institutes for the academic year 
1959-1960 will be established for secondary 
teachers at Indiana (Russian) , Massachu- 
setts (French), New Mexico (Spanish) , 
and for elementary teachers at Western 
Reserve (French and Spanish). It is ex- 
pected that more than thirty-five Insti- 
tutes will be in operation, summer 1960. 


Research 


A total of $2,500,000 was appropriated 
in fiscal year 1959 for research and studies 


under, Section 602 of the NDEA. Projects 
included studies and surveys, research on 
more effective methods of teaching a id 
the development of specialized teachi 
materials. The projects in studies and 
surveys were for the purpose of ascertain: 
ing language needs in government, busi 
ness, and education (Twaddell fo 
ACLS), for stock-taking of existing re 
search centers and personnel in Near East 
ern, African and Uralic-Altaic studies 
(Myron Smith, Welmers, Lotz). Profes 
sor Stephen Freeman of Middlebury is 
directing an evaluation of NDEA summe 
language institutes and Donald D. Walsh 
Director of the Modern Language Asso 
ciation Foreign Language Program, i 
planning studies and surveys to provide 
an up-to-date statistical record of the 
status and trends of modern foreign la 
guage instruction on all levels. 

In the area of research in effectiv 
methods of teaching foreign languages 
Goucher College will expand the role 0 
languages in political science courses b 
requiring oral proficiency in at least on 
foreign language and providing readin 
and audio materials for developing suck 
proficiency. Funds will be used to co 
duct this experiment. 

The University of Southern Californi 
and the University of California (Le 
Angeles) are working on the develop 
ment of visual aids for the improveme 
of instruction. USC hopes, by means ¢ 
filmed dialogues in Spanish, to expe 
ment with the reinforcement value 
visual as well as auditory stimuli in paj 
tern drills. At UCLA, William Bull wi 
prepare experimental visual aids designe 
to help in presenting and drilling 
basic grammatical problems of Spanish! 


Mechanical and electronic devices wi 
be used to analyze phonological pro} 
lems for contrastive analysis of the 
phenomena in foreign languages wit 
English. Pierre Delattre will develo 
and modify instruments for the electron 
analysis of speech. Data thus obtaina 
will be used for the comparison of vai 
ous phonetic features of English wil 
French, German and Spanish. J Milte 
Cowan is scheduled to develop a devi 
which will record graphically the intom 
tions of speech as heard by a listener 
a specific target language. 

Elton Hocking will direct experimen 
dealing with the incidence of speech d 
orders associated with foreign langua 
acquisition, with the factors associat 
with the etiology of such disorders, a 
with the implications for teachers doil 
remedial work. 


Charles A. Ferguson will direct 
project of the Center for Applied L 
guistics. The Center intends to devell 
contrastive structure studies of Engli 


See SECRETARY, 7, 
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French, German, Italian, Russian 
Spanish. Such contrastive studies will 
vide the basis for more effective class- 
m practices by systematically revealing 
se aspects of the target language which 
d particular emphasis through care- 
y constructed drill. They will consti- 
a major step in bringing the results 
modern linguistic science to bear on 
teaching of foreign languages. _ 
wo contracts were given for the devel- 
ment of specialized instructional ma- 
als. Miss Mary P. Thompson, Direc- 
of Curriculum and Instruction, Glas- 
bury (Conn.) Public Schools will con- 
e to develop experimental instruc- 
al materials for teaching French, Ger- 
n, Russian and Spanish in the second- 
schools. Full materials, including 
ignetic tapes, will be prepared for the 
t semester of language instruction. 
e of this material was used for train- 
purposes at NDEA summer language 
titutes. 
do Posch will use his contract to make 
uistic and anthropological investiga- 
ns of Sinkiang Kazakhs while William 
Welmers plans to develop teaching 
terials in Lomango, a Bantu language, 
| in Gio, a language of Liberia. 
isual aids will result from the work 
the International Communications 
ndation and the Haskins Labora- 
ies, Inc. ICF will develop sound mo- 
n pictures and still pictures as a pic- 
ial record of advanced techniques used 
selected NDEA summer institutes. It 
intended that these films will be in- 
uctive to future institute staffs and to 
guage teachers generally. Haskins 
boratories expect to prepare X-ray 
und motion picture films, showing cer- 
n articulatory and acoustic features of 
abic, Chinese, and Russian. The films 
ll be useful as specialized training ma- 
ials in phonetics for students of these 
guages. 
he MLA received a sizeable amount 
prepare and validate tests for measur- 
the qualifications of teachers of 
ench, German, Italian, Russian and 
anish in terms of the MLA statement 

qualifications published in the first 
ue of the Reporter. NDEA summer in- 
tutes will serve as trial grounds for 
ases of the program and the resulting 
sts will provide effective instruments for 
acement and for measurement of 
hievement of institute students. 
The ACLS will develop specialized 
ining materials for use in teaching 
falic-Altaic languages, the preparation 
- surveys dealing with the areas 
»d countries where these languages are 
ed, and the conducting of several perti- 
nt research projects. John Lotz of 
slumbia will direct the project. 


CTOBER 1959 


Requests for additional information on 
the Title VI programs should be ad- 
dressed to: Dr. Kenneth W. Milden- 
berger, Head, Language Development 
Section, Financial Aid Branch. Division 
of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Title Ill 

Title III offers financial assistance for 
strengthening instruction in __ science, 
mathematics and modern foreign lan- 
guages in elementary and_ secondary 
schools. It is administered through state 
departments of education according to 
each individual state plan which meets 
the requirements of Section 303 of Public 
Law 85-864. 

Three related programs are authorized 
under Title III: (a), allotment of federal 
funds to state educational agencies for 
projects of local educational agencies for 
the acquisition of laboratory or other spe- 
cial equipment and _ instructional ma- 
terials in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics and modern foreign language 
teaching, and for minor remodeling of 
laboratory or other space for such equip- 
ment, (b), loans to non-profit private 
elementary and secondary schools for the 
same type of projects, and (c) improve- 
ment of supervisory and/or related serv- 
ices in public, elementary and secondary 
schools in these three subject fields, and 
for the administration of the state plans. 

In the year since the NDEA was signed 
into law, significant progress has been 
made. Fifty states and territories have 
submitted approvable state plans for par- 
ticipation under Title III and most have 
now established procedures for the guid- 
ance of local school systems in submitting 
project applications. Twenty-seven states 
have added a foreign language specialist 
to the staff of their state department of 
education and several other states are 
seeking qualified applicants for such posi- 
tions. During the month of August the 
Office of Education held six regional con- 
ferences with state supervisory personnel 
in science, mathematics and modern 
foreign languages. This provided an op- 
portunity for the state supervisors, most 
of whom are new appointees, to become 
acquainted with each other and with 
Office of Education specialists in the three 
fields. The educational leadership and 
in-service teacher education programs 
conducted by the state specialists in 
foreign language teaching in the states 
may in the long run outlast the benefits 
of better equipment and _ instructional 
materials, essential as the latter are. 
There is also a great opportunity through 
the work of the special supervisors in 
state departments of education for the 
institute program under Title VI to ex- 
tend their influence. 


Questions relating to any phase of the 
foreign language program under Title III 
in the Office of Education should be re- 
ferred to the Science, Mathematics and 
Foreign Language Section, Aid to State 
and Local Schools Branch. Inquiries con- 
cerning foreign language programs not 
relating to the NDEA should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Esther Eaton, Secondary 
Schools Section of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Miss Eaton was recently appointed 
to the position which was vacated when 
Dr. Marjorie Johnston transferred to the 
Title III program in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Title VII 

Title VII of the NDEA provides for 
research in the effective utilization of 
mass communication media in instruction 
and well-informed sources indicate that 
several substantial contracts under this 
title were given for research in the field 
of language teaching. 

The public schools of Las Vegas, New 
Mexico in cooperation with New Mexico 
Highlands University will experiment 
with improving the teaching of language 
arts for bilinguals through audio-visual 
means. The grant to Salt Lake City 
schools in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Utah provides for a Russian tele- 
vision course for superior elementary 
grade pupils. 

The University of Washington expects 
to make a comparative evaluation of the 
use of two modern methods for teaching a 
spoken language—audio-visual instruction 
and dialogue. Michigan State University 
was granted funds for an analysis of ways 
in which the application of new com- 
munications media may improve teacher 
preparation, especially in such fields as 
language, science, and mathematics. 

Professor Borglum is director of the 
project authorized under Wayne State 
University’s grant, which provides for 
research in the development and testing 
of techniques and pilot materials for a 
system of teaching foreign languages in 
the elementary schools. The University 
of Illinois grant calls for the develop- 
ment of methods and materials to facili- 
tate foreign language instruction in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Information concerning grants under 
Title VII may be obtained from Dr. C. 
Walter Stone, director of the Educational 
Media Program of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 


FORD FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS 

For information on Ford Founda- 
tion Foreign Area Training Fellow- 
ships at the graduate level, write, 


before November 11, 1959, to: 
Secretary, Ford Foundation, Foreign 
Area Training Fellowships, 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Did You Know That... 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Department of Linguistics of the 
University of Pennsylvania is offering a 
course to the public and to students at 
the university during the Fall and Spring 
terms entitled English for Foreign Stu- 
dents. Contact instructor A. F. Brown at 
3436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for further information .. . 


WASHINGTON LINGUISTIC CLUB 


The Washington Linguistic Club _be- 
gan the season Wednesday, September 23. 
Ken Mildenberger was guest speaker. Ac- 
cording to Jacob Ornstein, the club plans 
to emphasize applied linguistics in lec- 
PUTES ee 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Chicago Teachers College made a sig- 
nificant change by adding foreign lan- 
guages to the curriculum this Fall. John 
B. Rust, formerly of Sweet Briar, will 
head the new foreign language depart- 
ment . 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


The only African Language and Area 
Center established under the National 
Defense Education Act is located at 
Howard University. Interested persons 
should contact Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Howard University, 
Washington 1, D. C.... 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


The Voice of America is planning news 
commentaries in a simplified English for 
those still learning the language. Details 
will appear in a later issue... 
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Oriental Languages 

The most recent of the Council’s un- 
dertakings in the publication of language 
materials has been the Program in Ori- 
ental Languages. Publications in this 
series have particularly stressed the means 
for enabling Americans to read generally 
inaccessible languages. One emphasis has 
been the explanation of writing systems, 
and pamphlets have appeared on the writ- 
ing systems of Burmese, Persian, Thai, 
Tibetan and Urdu. 

Readers form another important part 
of the program; so far the languages cov- 
ered are Thai, Mongol, Burmese and 
Persian. 

Another aspect of the prograra has 
been publication of introductory spoken 
language courses for less well known lan- 
guages, including Amoy Hokkien fa 
Chinese language], Lao, Vietnamese and 
both East and West Armenian. 

Descriptive grammatical and _ lexical 
studies have also appeared under the pro- 
gram, dealing with Pashto, Uzbek (out of 
print), phonology of colloquial Egyp- 
tian, Urdu, Kurdish, Silha [a Berber lan- 
guage of Morocco], Mongolian Technical 
Terms, and A Word Count of Modern 
Arabic Prose. 


now a member of the support staff. 


worked out. 


CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS EXPANDS 


Lise Center is very pleased to announce several new additions to the staff. 

i 

Miss Sirarpi Ohannessian, Radcliffe graduate, joined the regular staff as program 
assistant. Miss Emilie D. True, language student at Georgetown University, is 


Project linguists for the constrastive structure studies are also joining the staff 
and appointments of senior scholars associated with these projects are also being 
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A full list of ACLS publications 
with authors, titles and other inform 
tion may be found in the ACLS News 
letter, Vol. X, No. 2, published Febri 
ary 1959. 
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